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Aberdeen,  improvement  of  its  liarbour,  by  Telford,  32,  33. 

Anglo-Saxon  Language,  Bosworth’s  Dictionary  of  the,  221.  See  Bos- 
worth. 

America,  Diary  in,  by  Captain  Marryaf,  123.  See  J/arr^af. 

American  Navy,  mostly  manned  by  British  subjects,  148 — better  pay  tlie 
cause,  148. 

Arago’s,  (M.)  Eloge  on  James  Watt.  See  Wail. 

Ashurst,  W.  H.,  on  the  Post-Office,  345.  See  Post-  Office. 

Austin,  Sarah,  Thoughts  on  Education,  149. 

B 

Barre,  Colonel,  Sketch  of,  112,  113. 

Baxter,  Richard,  Life  and  Times  of,  by  Orme,  181 — his  early  teachers, 
181,  182 — constitutional  tendencies,  182,  183 — ominous  times  in 
which  he  lived,  183 — Church  of  England,  183,  184 — theological  stu¬ 
dies,  184,  185 — argumentative  basis  of  his  mind,  185 — became  chap¬ 
lain  to  Whalley’s  regiment,  186 — Cromwell  receives  him  but  coldly, 
cause  of,  186,  187 — debates  with  Cromwell,  188, 189 — life  at  Kiilder- 
minster,  189,  190 — restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  191 — claims  of  Epis¬ 
copacy  brought  forward,  191-196 — refuses  the  bishoprick  of  Here¬ 
ford,  196 — marries  Margaret  Charlton — her  character,  196-198 — in¬ 
tercourse  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  198, 199 — cast  into  prison  for  non¬ 
conformity,  199-201 — tried  before  Jeffries,  202 — death,  203 — analysis 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character,  203-221. 

Bible,  Douay  version  of,  much  misrepresented,  162. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  320,  321. 

Bosxcorth,  Rev.  T.,  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  221 — Anglo-Saxon  scho¬ 
larship  very  rare,  221 — extent  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  modifies  the 
structure  of  modern  English,  222-226 — English  grammar  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  226 — ex¬ 
emplified,  226-232 — great  portion  of  the  English  language  derived 
from  Latin  and  Greek,  232-— change  in  the  grammatical  structure  of 
a  language  explained,  232-233 — the  introduction  of  foreign  deriva¬ 
tives  has  greatly  enriched  the  synonymes  of  the  English  language,  235 
— ascendancy  of  the  Saxon,  237 — value  of  the  Latin  in  furnishing  du¬ 
plicate  words,  to  give  variety  and  compass  in  diction,  237-239 — 
thoughts  gain  immensely  by  novelty  and  variety  of  expression,  as  in 
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poetry,  239,  240 — effect  of  the  study  of  classical  literature,  240,  241 
— the  English  language,  in  copiousness  and  variety,  will  vie  with  any 
language — Camden  quoted,  241,  242 — plan  of  the  Dictionary,  242* 
244 — preliminary  matter,  is  very  valuable,  244. 

Bridges — plan  proposed  by  Mr  Telford  to  suspend  their  centering  from 
above,  instead  of  supporting  from  below,  37,  38. 

Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  eulogy  on  the  celebrated,  12,  13. 

Britidley,  James,  character  of,  13,  14. 

Brougham's,  Lord,  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  Education,  149. 

Buie,  Lord,  character  of,  95. 


C 

Caledonian  Canal,  considered  as  a  national  work,  15*23. 

Canada,  the  government  of,  considered,  247,  248. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  cause  of  his  resignation  in  1761,  90-92 — his  humble 
letter  to  tbe  king,  92,  93 — resignation  of  Lord  Bute,  94,  95 — outcry 
against  Scotsmen  and  Scotland  in  England,  96-99 — Pitt’s  letter  to  the 
Uev.  Paul  Shenton,  99 — remarks  thereon,  100-102 — malady  under 
which  he  suffered,  117-119 — correspondence  whilst  unwell,  119-123. 

Church-Bates,  what  time  were  they  introduced  ?  48 — authorities  quoted, 
48-60 — exaction  of  the  Church  of  Rome  led  to  this  introduction,  60- 
61 — at  first  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  people,  61 — increase  of  ])ro- 
hibition,  61 — usurpation  of  the  clergy  led  to  the  increase  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  62-65 — powers  attached  to  the  writ  of  circumspecte  agatis,  65-68 
— proper  policy  of  the  church  in  regard  to  rates,  69,  70. 

Clive,  Lord  Robert,  Life  of,  by  Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
K.C.B.,  29.5 — general  state  or  condition  of  the  Indian  nation  at  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  English  war — the  public  information  very  limited 
— reasons  or  supposed  reasons  for  this — writers  on  the  history  of  In¬ 
dia — notice  of  materials  from  whence  his  biography  is  compiled — 
Clive  one  of  the  master-minds  England  can  boast  of,  296 — the  Clive 
family — boyhood  of  Clive,  297 — East  India  Company  at  period  when 
Lord  Clive  entered  service,  298 — his  situation,  299 — siege  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  Madras  by  the  French,  300 — Clive  enters  the  military  profes¬ 
sion,  301 — success  of  Dupleix  the  French  governor  in  establishing 
French  inffuence  throughout  India,  306,  307 — apparent  hopelessness 
of  a  successful  issue  to  any  proceedings  undertaken  by  the  English — 
first  step  proposed  by  Clive — departure  for  and  capture  of  .5rcot,  308 
— siege  of  .Vreot  by  native  and  French  soldiers — condition  of  besieged, 
31 1 — successfully  resistetl — retreat  of  besiegers — proceetiings  of  Clive 
in  following  up  his  success — Major  Lawrence’s  opinion  of  Clive,  313 
— Clive’s  marriage,  and  return  to  England,  314 — his  reception — enters 
Parliament — political  parties  at  this  time,  316 — Clive  unseated  in  con¬ 
tested  election,  317 — return  to  India — siege  and  capture  of  Calcutta 
by  natives  under  Surajah  Duwliih — Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  321 — 
effect  of  these  proceedings  upon  English  at  Madras,  322 — expedition 
sails  for  Calcutta — agreement  with  Dowlah — Clive  as  a  statesman — 
renewal  of  hostilities,  324 — conspiracy  favoured  by  Clive  for  deposing 
of  Dowlah — bis  dissimulation  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  325 
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— great  and  decisive  battle  of  Plassey — 828 — ^installation  of  Meer  Jaf- 
fier  as  successor  of  Dowlah,  329 — was  Clive’s  dissimulation  justifiable? 
— or  bis  after  acceptance  of  rewards?  321 — Clive  appointed  governor 
of  British  India,  333 — perfidy  of  Meer  Jaiber — overtures  with  the 
Dutch,  33G — decision  of  Clive  again  conspicuous  in  the  success  with 
which  his  operations  against  the  Dutch  were  followed,  337 — Clive 
again  returns  to  England,  338 — again  in  Parliament — his  attention  to 
the  afiTairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  340 — proceedings  of  the  British 
in  India  during  his  absence,  342 — he  in  consequence  obligetl,  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  keeping  the  empire  together,  to  return  for  the 
third  time  to  India  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Board,  344 — suc¬ 
ceeds  in  restoring,  after  great  opposition  and  difficulties,  that  purity  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  the  departure  from  which  during  his  ab¬ 
sence  had  threatened  to  annihilate  the  kingdom,  which,  by  his  sole 
genius,  he  had  reared,  345 — foundation  of  the  Clive  fund,  349 — leaves 
India  for  the  last  time,  to  receive  in  his  native  land,  in  place  of  the  re¬ 
wards  which  the  most  meritorious  of  his  actions  deserved,  the  reviling 
which  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  traitor,  in  place  of  the  saviour, 
of  his  country,  350 — Indian  nabobs,  352 — estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  in  England,  and  Clive,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  had  to  en¬ 
counter  all  this  bsd  feeling  concentrated  against  his  own  person,  354 
— impeached  in  House  of  Commons — their  verdict,  355-359 — Clive’s 
end,  360 — his  character,  361. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  religions  belief  examined,  187-189. 

D 

Defence  of  the  Whigt.  See  Whigs. 

Democracy,  Captain  Marryat’s  general  propositions  regarding,  1.30-136. 

Douglas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  362 — his  views  not  definite,  363 
—diffuse  as  a  writer,  363— unconnected  in  his  observations,  366 — pas¬ 
sages  quoted  on  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  Aristotle,  366,  367 
— on  perception,  367,  370 — on  memory  and  suggestion,  370 — perma¬ 
nency  of  the  laws  of  nature,  372-374— on  the  train  of  thought  and 
mental  faculties,  374-376 — on  the  value  of  logic,  376-379 — on  emo¬ 
tions,  379,  381 — on  freedom  and  the  will,  381-383 — on  morals,  383- 
385 — on  religion,  385-388 — accuses  Mr  Stewart  of  denying  the  fallen 
condition  of  humanity,  388,  389 — names  a  faculty  of  construction,  or 
the  plastic  power,  390,  391. 

Dundee  Harbour,  improvement  of,  33,  34 — trade  of,  34. 

Dupteix,  gigantic  projects  he  formed  for  establishing  French  influence  in 
Hindostan — these  carried  into  effect,  300-314. 

E 

Education,  Ministerial  plan  of,  149 — Church  and  Tory  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  regarding,  150-154 — necessity  for  all  parties  agreeing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  e<lucation,  155,  156 — the  question  neglected  hy  the  British  l^is- 
lature,  158 — first  vote  for  the  purpose  in  1833,  159 — plan  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  159 — misrepresented  by  their  enemies,  161 — Douay  version 
of  the  Bible  allowed  to  be  read  by  Roman  Catholics,  162 — what  the 
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Government  plan  did  not  propose  to  do,  163 — constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  163-168 — functions  with  which  the  committee  was  intrusted, 
168 — Established  Church  claim  that  the  education  of  the  people 
ou^lit  to  be  under  their  direction,  171 — this  point  fully  considered, 
171-180 — Adam  Smith  quoted,  178 — Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council, 
with  the  regulations  for  the  appropriation  of  the  grant,  281-284. 

Egyptian  Army,  detailed  account  of  the,  89. 

Engineering,  civil,  present  state  of,  2-5,  47. 

English  Language.  See  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 

England,  historical  illustrations  regarding  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary.  See  Tytler, 


G 

Gisborne  on  the  Ministerial  crisis,  245. 

Goode's,  Rev.  William,  History  of  Church  Rates,  48.  See  Church  Rates. 

H 

Highland  Roads  and  Bridges — improvement  of,  23-26. 

Bill  on  Post-Office  Reform,  545.  See  Post-Office. 

I 

India,  British,  revenue  system  of,  391 — false  opinion  abroad  regarding  the 
state  of  India,  392 — improving  in  every  respect,  394 — the  land-tax  is  not 
a  tax  at  all,  397 — Mr  Mill  quoted  in  support,  397-398 — identity  of  the 
land-tax  with  rent,  398 — procedure  of  Government  in  regard  to  its  col¬ 
lection,  399-403 — low  condition  of  the  agricultural  population,  403-407 
—results  that  issue  from  that  condition,  407 — conduct  of  Government 
during  the  late  famine,  407-408 — state  of  education,  409,410 — neces¬ 
sity  for  further  instruction,  410-412 — the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue 
by  means  of  the  land-tax  is  by  far  the  best,  412-414 — examination  of 
the  assertions  raised  against  the  ln<lia  Government,  415 — principal 
provisions  of  the  Law  of  1793,416-421 — the  land-tax  insufficient  to  co¬ 
ver  the  public  expenses,  421 — monopolies  and  taxes  prevalent  in  con¬ 
sequence,  422 — objections  brought  against  Government  answered,  424- 
426. 

Ireland,  Speech  ftf  Lord  Roden  on  the  state  of  crime  in,  503,  504 — 
grounds  on  which  he  demanded  the  evidence,  504,  505 — state  of  Ire¬ 
land  between  the  Union  and  1835,  505-509 — improvement  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  counties  in  the  home-circuit,  509-511 — in  the  northern 
circuit,  511 — in  the  Connaught  circuit,  ib. — in  the  Munster  circuit, 
511, 512 — opinions  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  as  to  the  state  of  their 
several  counties,  512  516 — evidence  of  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy,  516 
— of  that  of  Mr  Justice  Moore,  516,  517 — of  that  of  Mr  Drummond, 
517,  518 — summary  of  the  evidence,  518,  520 — analysis  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  regarding  the  Ribbon  conspiracy — proving  that  no  such  general 
society  existed,  520-526 — real  origin  and  objects  of  the  miscellaneous 
combinations,  526-528 — Lord  Roden’s  charges  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  not  sustained,  527,529 — they  are  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  repressing  illegal  societies,  529, 530 — charge  against  Government  and 
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Lord  Norinanby  examined  and  refuted,  530*532 — Dublin  police _ in¬ 

fluence  it  has  had  on  the  diminution  of  crime,  532,  533 — their  exer¬ 
tions  in  reducing  faction-fights,  533,  534 — tithe  act,  534,  535 — vari¬ 
ous  beneficial  acts  that  have  passed,  536-538 — Lord  Nurmanby’s  acts 
of  clemency  defended — policy  of,  538-541 — reduction  of  the  military 
force,  541 — what  conclusions  have  the  Committee  come  too  ?  and 
what  can  Lord  Roden  think  of  the  result  of  his  Committee  ?  542- 
544. 

Jamaica,  state  of  question  as  to  the  suspension  of  its  constitution,  249- 
254. 

L 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  speech  on  education,  149-156. 

Logic,  considered  as  a  philosophical  study,  376-379. 

LyndhursCs,  Lord,  speech  on  reviewing  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
245. 


M 

JLCtdloch’s  edition  of  Smith’s' Wealth  of  Nations.  See  Smiifi. 

Malcolm's,  Sir  John,  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  296.  See  Clive. 

Marmont,  Marshal,  Travels  in  the  East  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  71 
— character  of,  71 — Emperor’s  studs  in  Hungary,  73 — military  go¬ 
vernment  of  Transylvania,  ib. — attentions  paid  him  l>y  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  75 — yearly  expense  of  soldiers  in  various  countries,  ib. — 
anecdotes  regarding  Marshal  Suwarrow,  75-77 — interview  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  witli  Ibrahim  Pacha,  79,  80 — hospitality  of  the  East,  80,  81 — 
Sketch  of  Mehemet  Ali,  81 — position  of  Egypt  favourable  to  the  pre¬ 
serving  of  his  authority,  82 — anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  82,  83 — plan  to 
be  adopted  for  rallying  French  soldiers,  83,  84 — military  force  of 
Egypt,  85 — military  schools,  86,  87. 

Mclicnvet  Ali,  sketch  of  his  army,  navv,  commerce,  &c.,  81-88 — -sagacity 
of,  87-89. 

Menai  Bridge,  erected  by  Telford — length  and  expense  of,  34,  35 — 
affected  by  the  storms  of  1838  and  1839,  35. 

Marryat's,  Captain,  Diary  in  America,  123 — object,  ib. — general  view 
of  the  book,  124-127 — profound  inclination  he  displays  to  philoso¬ 
phize  on  human  nature,  127-130 — theory  of  deinpcracy,  130-132 
— general  positions  concerning  democracy,  132-136 — his  incom- 
petency  to  write  on  such  a  subject,  136 — (lenies  the  honesty  of  the 
Americans,  136, 137 — insinuates  that  perjury  is  quite  common,  137 — 
religion  in  America,  139-141 — his  speculations  on  “speculation,"  142 
— on  ourselves  and  more  active  ancestors,  ib. — half-breeds,  142,  143— 
climate  the  cause  of  American  excitement,  143 — society  of  America, 
143,  144 — butchers,  144 — horse-dealers,  ib. — new  mode  of  preserving 
the  lives  of  drowning  horses,  ib  — female  tact,  144,  145 — providential 
arrangements,  145 — forgery  and  bigamy,  ib — gnilibility  of,  146,  147 — 
ideas  on  slavery,  147 — American  marine,  148 

Mogul  Empire,  sketch  of,  before  British  influence  had  subjected  India, 
303-306. 
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N 

Napoleon — his  proposed  plan  of  concealment  when  he  intended  to  escape 
to  America,  82 — his  demeanour  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  83 — plan  of,  to  invade  England,  84. 

O 

Orme’s  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  Baxter,  181 — value  of  this  edition, 
220,  221.  See  Baji  ter. 


P 

Penny  Postage — advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  operations,  545.  See 
Post-  Office. 

Philosophy  of  the  Mindy  by  Douglas,  362.  See  Dotiglas. 

Plassey,  Battle  of.  Description  of,  which  established  British  Authority 
in  India,  327,  328. 

Popularity,  danger  of  pandering  too  much  for  its  sake,  109-111. 

Post-OJfice  Reform,  545 — progress  of  Mr  Hill’s  plan,  ib. — report  of 
Post-Office  Commissioners  in  favour,  546,  547 — favourable  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  547-549 — Ministerial  bill, 
549-561 — Tory  journals  strongly  in  favour  of  the  plan,  561 — and  attack 
it  as  soon  as  the  bill  has  passed — arguments  used,  561 — investiga¬ 
tion  made  to  ascertain  the  illicit,  carriage  of  letters,  553 — argument 
deduced  tlierefroin  as  to  the  future  increase  of  revenue,  554 — evils  re¬ 
sulting  to  the  poor  from  high  rates  of  postage,  554 — correspondence 
ought  to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  population,  558-651 — cost  of  postage 
divided  into  three  heads — cost  of  transit,  561-563 — cost  of  reception 
and  delivery,  563,  564 — preference  the  Post-Office  will  have  over  other 
modes  of  conveyance,  655 — evidence  to  prove  that  reduction  always 
increases  the  consumption  of  an  article,  566-571 — Mr  Hill's  estimate 
of  the  probable  increase,  371-573. 

Public  Characters  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  90-123. 

R 

Ragusa’s,  Duke  of.  Travels.  See  Marmont. 

Rales,  Church.  See  Church. 

Recent  measures  for  the  promotion  of  education,  156-158. 

Revenue,  System  of  British  India,  391.  See  India. 

Rickman,  John,  Life  of  Thomas  Telford,  1-47.  See  Telford. 

Roden,  Lord,  proceedings  of  the  Committee  moved  for  by  his  Lordship 
on  Irish  Crime,  503.  See  Ireland. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  speech  on  education,  149. 

S 

Shall  we  overturn  the  Coach  ?  245. 

Shelburne,  Earl  of,  sketch  of,  113 — administration  of,  114 — his  liberal 
opinion,  ib. — his  oratory,  114,  115 — promoted  men  of  sterling  ta¬ 
lents,  116. 

Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  M'CulIoch,  426 — present  edition  em¬ 
braces  matters  with  which  Smith  was  ignorant,  426,  427 — influence 
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his  works  had  on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  427,  428 — their  useful¬ 
ness  not  now  so  great,  428 — state  of  society  when  his  work  was  first 
published,  430-433 — his  views  not  always  sound  or  extensive,  433- 
439 — general  principles  of  his  political  philosophy  are  of  a  superficial 
cliaracter,  439 — discursive  in  his  style,  ib. — erroneous  in  his  views 
regarding  the  value  of  commodities,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  rent, 
441-443 — effects  of  competition  in  reducing  profits,  443,  444 — This 
edition  valuable  from  the  notes  of  M‘Culloch,  445. 

Soldiers,  yearly  cost  of,  in  various  countries,  75. 

Steam~Eugine,  brief  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  the,  466-470 — disco¬ 
veries  of  Watt,  472-498. 

St  Maxence,  bridge  over  the  river  Oise,  in  France,  42-44. 

Suwarrow,  Marshal,  anecdotes  of,  75-77. 

T 

Tea,  table  showing  the  increase  of  the  sale  of,  after  being  reduced  in 
price,  568,  569. 

Telford,  Thomas,  life  and  works,  1 — early  life  of,  6-8 — residence 
at  Shrew’sbury,  8,  9 — iron  bridge  over  the  Severn,  9 — contributed 
poetry  to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  10 — hailed  with  delight  the  French 
Revolution,  11,  12 — Rridgewater  canal,  12 — Ellesmere  canal,  14 — 
Pontcysylte  aqueduct,  14,  15 — Caledonian  canal,  15-23 — superintends 
the  formation  of  the  Highland  roads  and  bridges,  23-25 — Canal  be¬ 
tween  the  Wenern  and  the  Baltic  in  Sweden,  25,  26 — Canal  between 
Glasgow  and  Saltcoats,  27 — improvement  of  the  river  Clyde,  27 
— improvement  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  28 — Macclesfield 
canal,  29 — Birmingham  canal,  ib. — Birmingham  and  Liverpool  junc¬ 
tion  canal,  30 — Drainage  of  the  great  fen  district,  30-32 — Aberdeen 
harbour,  32,  33 — Dundee  harbour,  33,  34 — Menai  bridge,  35,  36 — 
Suspension  bridge  of  Freyberg  in  Switzerland,  36 — proposed  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  centering  of  bridges  from  above,  37,  38 — bridge  over  the 
Mouse  at  Cartland  Crags,  39 — bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
39,  40 — Dean  bridge  at  Edinburgh,  40 — bridge  at  Tewkesbury,  41 — 
at  Gloucester,  41-44 — of  Neuilly,  41 — of  St  Maxence  in  France,  41- 
44 — Ship  canal  between  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  English  Channel, 
44,45 — institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  45 — death  of,  ib. — prominent 
points  in  his  character,  46,  47. 

Tytlers,  Patrick  Francis,  historical  recollections  of  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary,  446 — objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  446,  447 — the 
Reformation,  448 — cupidity  of  the  protector  Somerset  and  his  party, 
448-451 — secret  arra.igement  for  remodelling  the  bishopric  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  451 — imperious  conduct  of  the  protector,  451-453 — opposed  by 
his  brother,  453-455 — by  the  nobility  to  whom  he  has  to  submit,  and 
is  deposed,  455-458 — tried  and  condemned,  459 — the  two  points  on 
which  his  legal  guilt  depends,  459-460 — confession  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundell,  460,  461 — great  state  and  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  461,  462 — passages  quoted  regarding  the  reign  of  Mary, 
462-465. 
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Walker,  James,  report  of,  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  20-22. 

Whigs,  defence  of  the,  245 — their  object  is  to  give  good  government, 
246.  Colonies — Canada,  246-248 — state  of  Jamaica,  249-254— 
household  appointments,  254,  255 — police  force  at  Manchester,  &c., 
255 — benefits  conferred  during  last  Session,  256 — difference  between 
Whigs  and  Tories,  257,  258-— position  of  Ministers  and  state  of  par¬ 
ties,  258-263 — would  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Administration  be  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  own  party  ?  263-273 — merits  of  Lord  Grey’s  Cabinet, 

275 —  what  is  the  difference  between  the  Grey  and  Melbourne  Cabi¬ 
nets  ?  275-276 — financial  benefits  derived  from  a  liberal  Government, 

276 —  what  the  Ministry  have  done,  279-281. 

Wilkes,  John,  history  and  general  character  of,  102-109. 

Water — sketch  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  488-497 — 
due  to  Watt  and  Cavendish,  497. 

Watt,  James,  life  and  discoveries  of,  466 — early  years  of,  472 — his  first 
attempts  in  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine,  473-477 — enters  into 
partnership  with  Dr  Roebuck,  476-478 — partnership  with  Mr  Boulton, 
479 — an  Act  passed  vesting  in  Mr  Watt  the  property  of  his  engines  for 
twenty-five  years,  479-480 — honourable  principle  on  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  erected  their  steam-engines,  481,  482 — patents  he  took  out  for 
various  improvements,  483 — law-plea  with  the  Cornish  miners  decided 
in  his  favour,  483-487 — Mr  Murdock’s  connexiou  with  Mr  Watt,  487 
—various  instruments  he  made,  488 — history  of  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water,  488-497 — declining  years  of,  497 — revised  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robison’s  treatise  on  the  steam-engine,  498 — merits  of  Watt, 
500-502. 
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